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Advancing Adolescent Literacy in Urban Schools 



A merica’s public education system faces a serious 
challenge in the area of adolescent literacy. By 
most accounts, our school system has begun to make 
progress boosting the reading skills of students at the 
early elementary school level. The past decade has 
seen a significant focus on the instruction of basic liter- 
acy components such as phonemic awareness, phonics, 
decoding, and basic fluency, resulting in measurable 
progress in elementary reading achievement. Accord- 
ing to the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 4th grade proficiency rates grew from 29 per- 
cent in 1998 to 33 percent in 2007. The percentage of 
4th graders scoring at or above the “basic” threshold of 
achievement on NAEP increased from 60 to 67 percent 
over the same time period.^ 

Yet we face persistent, systemic challenges main- 
taining this level of support for literacy development 
through adolescence.^ Efforts to improve literacy often 
overlook the more advanced skills required to access the 
academic content taught in the upper elementary and 
secondary grades.^ The result is that early achievement 
gains are undercut by a lack of comparable progress 
among older students. Eighth grade NAEP performance 
in reading has remained virtually unchanged over the 
last decade. In 1998, 32 percent of 8th grade students 
across the country scored at or above proficient on the 
NAEP reading test, compared to 31 percent in 2007. Sev- 
enty-three percent of 8th graders scored above basic in 
1998, compared to 74 percent in 2007. In fact, long term 
NAEP trends suggest that reading scores among stu- 
dents ages 13 and 17 have changed very little over the 
past thirty years.'* These stagnant trend lines present 
a particular challenge for large urban school districts, 
where students face even greater odds. Though they 
have made faster reading gains than those seen nation- 
wide, students in urban schools still score well below 
their peers across the country.^ 

The lack of sufficient literacy skills is a major factor 
contributing to poor performance in high school and 



"The lack of sufficient literacy skills 
is a major factor contributing to poor 
performance in high school and post- 
secondary education." 

post-secondary education. Many students - particular- 
ly those in urban schools - lack the foundational literacy 
skills necessary to read and comprehend the academic 
texts appropriate for high school and beyond.® 

At the same time, changes in the economy have made 
these skills essential for participation in the modern la- 
bor market. Dramatic shifts in technology, along with 
other changes in global labor markets, have virtually 
eliminated low skill, high wage jobs from the US labor 
market and placed an increasing premium on what had 
previously been thought of as “academic” skills.^ Sim- 
ply put, the skills needed to succeed in higher education 
are also the skills now necessary to navigate our mod- 
ern economy — young people cannot function in school 
or the workforce without high levels of vocabulary and 
reading comprehension skills. 

Clearly, creating a school system focused on promot- 
ing adolescent literacy is a fundamental challenge in 
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education reform. A growing base of research suggests 
that adolescent readers - defined here as students in 
grades 4-12 - present a set of needs distinctly different 
from those of beginning readers. Yet our current school 
system fails to dedicate sufficient emphasis on and re- 
sources toward effective instruction in the vocabulary 
and comprehension skills necessary to access academic 
content beyond the primary grades.® Although the re- 
search specific to adolescent literacy is not as extensive 
as that of early childhood literacy instruction,® leading 
literacy experts believe that if what we currently know 
about literacy development in adolescents were more 
broadly applied in schools, “there is little doubt that lev- 
els of adolescent literacy would improve.”'® 

This brief attempts to provide a synthesis of the 
research on adolescent literacy, with a particular em- 
phasis on those policies and practices that can support 
the development of the academic language skills nec- 
essary to access high school content. The first section 
attempts to clarify the fundamental challenges we face 
in adolescent literacy. The second section discusses 
what we know about effective strategies for address- 
ing these challenges and the implications for policy and 
practice aimed at improving literacy outcomes in large 
urban school districts. The third section concludes. 

Defining the Challenge 



I In order to succeed at the secondary level, 
as well as in post-secondary education and 
the work force, students must develop 
the vocabulary and comprehension skills 
that comprise "academic literacy." 

Reading on grade level in late elementary and second- 
ary school requires much more than the basic reading 
skills taught in the early primary grades. As students 
progress through school, they are faced with increas- 
ingly complex texts that require advanced vocabularies 
and comprehension skills. High school freshman, in par- 



ticular, often face a sea change in both the amount and 
difficulty of required reading in their courses." 

These challenges are not confined to middle and 
high school students — struggling readers at the late 
elementary level often have more in common with 
students at the secondary level than with beginning 
readers. While they can often read the words in front 
of them, and may be familiar with the isolated ele- 
ments of decoding, struggling readers often cannot 
comprehend the meaning of what they read.*^ As lit- 
eracy experts point out, the difficulties students face 
with reading comprehension can result from a num- 
ber of factors, including a lack of vocabulary, a lack 
of fluency (not being able to read quickly enough to 
facilitate comprehension), a lack of reading strate- 
gies (methods for organizing information and making 
sense of reading materials), or the inability to apply 
such strategies to different kinds of reading materials 
across subject areas.'® 

Academic literacy is often the term used to character- 
ize the vocabulary and comprehension skills required 
to engage challenging texts across the curriculum in 
a meaningful way. More specifically, academic literacy 
can be defined as: 

"... the kind of reading proficiency required to con- 
struct the meaning of content-area texts and literature 
encountered in school. It also encompasses the kind 
of reading proficiencies typically assessed on state- 
level accountability measures, such as the ability to 
make inferences from text, to learn new vocabulary 
from context, to link ideas across texts, and to identify 
and summarize the most important ideas or content 
within a text. Notice that the definition of academic 
literacy includes not only the ability to read text for 
initial understanding but also the ability to think about 
its meaning in order to answer questions.”’'* 

So while some adolescent readers may still need 
support with basic literacy skills - decoding, phonics, 
phonemic awareness, and so on - most need additional 
support and instruction in developing academic literacy. 
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i.e., the vocabulary and comprehension skills necessary 
to access higher level academic content. 

I A lack of explicit literacy instruction 
beyond the early elementary grades 
undermines the development of academic 
literacy throughout adolescence. 

The International Reading Association’s Commis- 
sion on Adolescent Literacy argues that improving basic 
reading skills in early grades cannot by itself solve liter- 
acy problems in later years. Reading instruction is not 
a “vaccine” — students need ongoing instruction and 
support after the early elementary years to continue de- 
veloping academic literacy.^® 

Yet this is precisely the point at which school-based 
support and instruction in reading ends. Schools and 
teachers have fallen prey to the deceptive educational 
tenet that somewhere around the 4th grade, students 
are no longer “learning to read,” but “reading to learn.” 
Thus, explicit instruction in developing and practicing 
specific literacy skills is abandoned in favor of content- 
area instruction. 

“Improving basic reading skills in early 
grades cannot by itself solve literacy 
problems in later years." 

The relative lack of emphasis on literacy instruction 
may also be symptomatic of a lack of accountability and 
targeted assessment for higher level literacy skills. State- 
administered reading tests for grades 3-8 and those for 
high school students are mainly designed to measure ba- 
sic and intermediate skills, not to assess complex reading 
of specialized disciplinary texts.'^ Some educators also 
surmise that the current accountability regimes in many 
states, with their emphasis on content standards, may re- 
ward students for demonstrating knowledge of facts and 
producing quick, superficial essays rather than thought- 
fully developed, independent writing.'® 



The lack of literacy support in upper elementary and 
secondary school is compounded by a dearth of capac- 
ity for delivering effective literacy instruction, as well as a 
lack of interest in this type of instruction, within the teach- 
ing corps. As students progress through school, their 
school days become increasingly segmented into specific, 
differentiated academic subject areas or departments.'® 
A troubling feature of this disconnected subject-area ap- 
proach is the diffusion of responsibility for instruction in 
reading and writing. Learning subject-specific modes of 
reading and writing is as important to advancing in an aca- 
demic field as learning facts and theories.^" 

Research suggests that instruction, modeling, and 
guided practice in specific reading comprehension strat- 
egies can help students access many different kinds of 
written materials, and as a result, can improve student 
outcomes in content area courses, including math.^' 
Yet there is often strong resistance among content area 
teachers to incorporate literacy skills instruction. 
Teachers in these areas do not see themselves as lit- 
eracy teachers, and often believe that if they attempt to 
teach reading they will only be taking valuable instruc- 
tional time away from their designated subject areas. 
Therefore teachers devote little class time, if any, to 
providing explicit instruction in vocabulary and reading 
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comprehension strategies in their respective disciplines 
or content areas. Even English teachers tend to see 
themselves as teachers of content, with literature as 
their specific subject matter, rather than as teachers of 
reading and writing skills.^'* 

One leading reason for this resistance may be 
that content area teachers often lack the training and 
resources necessary to deliver effective literacy instruc- 
tion. Many teachers - including English/language arts 
teachers of older grade students - do not receive suf- 
ficient pre-service or in-service training that addresses 
how to support reading and writing in their subject ar- 
eas or across the curriculum, or how to effectively use 
reading and writing as teaching tools. One national 
survey found that secondary teachers in the majority 
of states take, at most, one course related to reading or 
literacy instruction during their pre-service training.^® 
While extensive certification standards - often requir- 
ing a number of courses in reading instruction - exist 
at the elementary school level, literacy certification 
requirements at the secondary level are considerably 



more limited. Where they do exist, they are often not 
linked to specific grade levels or content areas. 

Furthermore, current policies do not provide mean- 
ingful standards or incentives for helping students 
develop advanced, discipline-specific literacy skills. For 
example, state standards do not include specific read- 
ing and writing skills for academic content areas other 
than English/Language Arts.^® And, while all 50 states 
have implemented grade-specific learning standards 
in literacy at the elementary level, almost no grade or 
subject-specific reading standards for middle and high 
schools exist.^® 

I The social context of secondary education often 
weakens student motivation and engagement 
in school, further impeding the development 
of critical adolescent literacy skills. 

There is strong evidence that, after the early elemen- 
tary grades, intrinsic motivation and interest in reading 
decline — particularly for struggling readers.®® Research 
shows that reading motivation determines students’ ef- 
fort, persistence, and focus on reading comprehension 
tasks. To begin with, empirical research demonstrates 
that students who are frustrated or less motivated read 
less frequently.®' Even controlling for prior achievement 
and other student characteristics, time on task in reading 
predicts reading achievement, including increased fluen- 
cy, vocabulary, content knowledge, and comprehension.®® 
Unmotivated students are also less likely to be engaged 
readers, i.e., they are less attentive, involved, and enthu- 
siastic about comprehending text.®® As a result, they are 
less likely to employ a variety of comprehension strate- 
gies to derive meaning from what they read.®^ This is a 
problem because acquiring reading skills and strategies 
demands a great deal of effort and motivation.®® 

The available evidence also suggests that this chal- 
lenge of diminished motivation is exacerbated by the 
social and instructional contexts students encounter 
as they progress through middle school and into high 
school. In addition to mounting literacy demands and a 
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lack of instructional support, most traditional, compre- 
hensive high schools are larger and more impersonal 
than most elementary and middle schools. Many argue 
that this bureaucratic, impersonal environment makes 
schools less able to respond effectively to students’ 
needs, resulting in lower levels of student engagement.^® 
In fact, students in smaller, more personalized high 
school environments report higher levels of engage- 
ment than their counterparts in large, comprehensive 
high schools. 

In addition to these structural factors, the materi- 
als and instructional practices employed in elementary, 
middle, and high schools can be a further obstacle 
to student motivation and engagement. For example, 
teachers often rely on handouts and textbooks, rath- 
er than exposing their students to primary sources 
and other real-world materials.^® These types of read- 
ing materials lend themselves more readily to short 
forays into reading rather than to sustained, in-depth 
reading assignments. Without the explicit expectation 
of meaningful reading on a regular basis, it is hard to 
imagine how students - particularly socio-economically 
disadvantaged students without access to educational 
resources at home - will develop literacy skills and an 
appreciation for reading. 

Effective Practices for Improving 
Adolescent Literacy 

improving the extent to which children in urban 
school districts develop the literacy skills they need to 
succeed will require increased focus on literacy instruc- 
tion throughout grades 4-12. Fortunately, several recent 
high quality research reviews on adolescent literacy 
sponsored by the US Department of Education provide 
some very useful guidance on this subject.^® These 
reviews are important resources, and instructional 
leaders in large urban school districts should turn to 
them for guidance on the best available evidence and 
its implications for policy and practice. The findings in 



these reports, along with other relevant research on the 
subject, point to the following conclusions: 

I Explicit instruction in both vocabulary development 
and comprehension strategies should be a central 
component of instruction in grades 4-12. 

Individual students’ language challenges vary. While 
most secondary school students struggle with vocabu- 
lary and comprehension issues, a few still have a hard 
time with “word-level” skills such as decoding.''® Never- 
theless, the fundamental problem in adolescent literacy 
is the failure to help students develop the vocabulary 
and comprehension skills that comprise academic lit- 
eracy. The available evidence strongly suggests that 
systematic implementation of explicit literacy instruc- 
tion throughout the upper elementary and secondary 
grades is an effective means of helping students devel- 
op the vocabulary and comprehension skills necessary 
to engage higher level academic content.^' 

Multiple research studies, including reliable experi- 
mental and quasi-experimental studies, have shown that 
providing students with direct support for developing 
comprehension skills improves students’ comprehen- 
sion outcomes over and above the outcomes achieved in 
more “typical” instructional environments.''^ Direct and 
explicit instruction in comprehension strategies refers 
to teachers modeling and providing explanations of spe- 
cific comprehension strategies, providing students with 
opportunities for guided practice, giving feedback on the 
application of specific comprehension strategies, and 
promoting independent practice of these strategies.^® in 
particular, studies have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of instructional techniques such as summarizing main 
ideas within and across texts, asking questions about 
what’s been read, drawing inferences based on both 
text and prior knowledge, answering questions at differ- 
ent points in the text, and using graphic organizers.'''' 

Overall, the evidence on instruction in comprehen- 
sion strategies suggests three important points. First, 
which particular strategy or strategies students are 
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instructed in appears to be less important than wheth- 
er or not they actually receive explicit instruction in 
reading comprehension strategies. Second, instructing 
students in multiple comprehension strategies appears 
to be more effective than providing instruction in only 
a single strategy. Third, ensuring active participation 
among students and providing students with sufficient 
scaffolding and support as they implement these strate- 
gies are important elements of effective practice.^® 

Instruction devoted directly to word meanings or 
strategies to promote vocabulary acquisition skills has 
also been shown to be effective. In particular, both ex- 
perimental and quasi-experimental research shows that 
repeated exposure to new words in new contexts, oppor- 
tunities to use new vocabulary in a variety of contexts, 
and instruction in strategies for learning new words in- 
dependently can improve vocabulary outcomes. The 
evidence does not show that these approaches, by them- 
selves, yield improvements in comprehension skills or 
measures of overall literacy.''^ However, the demonstrat- 
ed role of vocabulary in mediating access to contend® 
suggests that improvements in vocabulary could inter- 
act with direct instruction in reading comprehension 
strategies to improve overall academic literacy.^® 

"Increasing direct instruction in vocabulary 
acquisition and comprehension strategies 
throughout grades 4- 12 should be a 
core component of any strategy for 
systematically improving adolescent 
literacy outcomes in urban districts. " 

In addition, the research on strategies aimed at in- 
creasing the amount and quality of classroom discussion 
suggests that comprehension - particularly of difficult 
texts - can be improved by replacing traditional, lec- 
ture-style instruction with discussion based strategies. “ 
Students in most classrooms are not often challenged to 
talk about what they read or to demonstrate deeper read- 



ing comprehension through open, extended classroom 
discussions.^' However, research suggests a consistent 
relationship between the extent to which teachers asked 
students “higher level” comprehension questions dur- 
ing classroom instruction and higher levels of student 
growth in reading comprehension. 

Given the lack of emphasis on vocabulary and com- 
prehension instruction throughout upper elementary and 
middle school, the implications of all this evidence are 
relatively straightforward. Increasing direct instruction 
in vocabulary acquisition and comprehension strategies 
throughout grades 4-12 should be a core component of 
any strategy for systematically improving adolescent lit- 
eracy outcomes in urban districts. Moreover, rather than 
focusing solely on teacher-centered instruction, teachers 
should attempt to incorporate much more student cen- 
tered activities to maximize opportunities for discourse 
and push students to develop and demonstrate deeper 
understanding of reading materials. 

I Districts must provide targeted 

and intensive support to struggling 

readers throughout grades 4-12. 

Even if districts systematically improve the amount of 
direct support for the development of academic literacy 
skills, it is likely that some students will struggle and fall 
behind. Providing these struggling adolescent readers 
with the support that they need (e.g., teaching word-anal- 
ysis strategies) requires special skills that are beyond the 
background and training of most content-area teachers. “ 
As is the case for students who perform at grade level, 
students lacking in literacy skills vary in their specific 
needs. Some struggle with fundamental skills like pho- 
nemic awareness and decoding, or reading accuracy and 
fluency, while others have mastered these basics but re- 
quire more support in vocabulary and the use of specific 
reading comprehension strategies. Appropriate support 
for these students might therefore focus on any number 
of a wide variety of specific skills.^'' 
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“Programs that identify struggling 
readers and provide them with intensive 
supplemental literacy supports that 
match their particular needs can produce 
statistically significant positive effects on 
literacy outcomes. “ 

Moreover, given how far behind they are, many stu- 
dents have to make substantially more than one year’s 
worth of progress each year in order to get back on 
grade level. Consequently, struggling readers require 
support that is targeted to their specific needs, inten- 
sive, and lasts for a significant period of time.^® Even if 
their regular classroom teachers had the requisite skills 
and background, the kind of support these students 
need cannot typically be provided in the context of reg- 
ular content courses or even language arts classes. 

Therefore, providing intensive, targeted, individu- 
alized interventions supported by trained specialists 
and delivered in small group settings should be a core 



component of urban districts’ strategies to improve ad- 
olescent literacy. The available research suggests that 
programs that identify struggling readers and provide 
them with intensive supports that match their particu- 
lar literacy needs can produce statistically significant 
positive effects on literacy outcomes.^® In particular, 
interventions that give students structured, explicit, 
targeted support provided by trained specialists can 
significantly improve struggling readers’ comprehen- 
sion over and above what would be achieved in the 
absence of these interventions.^® The evidence suggests 
that while interventions are most effective when they fo- 
cus on the particular dimensions of skill that undermine 
each student’s comprehension, a relative emphasis on 
overall comprehension skills, particularly among older 
struggling readers, is also warranted. In particular, re- 
cent research finds positive effects for interventions that 
focus on both basic word analysis skills and more ad- 
vanced comprehension strategies. However, the effects 
on comprehension among older struggling readers are 
consistently larger for those interventions that actually 
focus directly on teaching comprehension strategies.®® 

I The effectiveness of targeted supports for 
struggling readers depends heavily on the 
intensity and quality of implementation. 

I Supports for struggling readers should 
be offered across multiple grades and be 
combined with efforts to improve language 
support throughout the instructional core. 

Though targeted interventions for struggling readers 
have been shown to have positive effects, the research 
suggests that these effects depend on the intensity of 
the implementation effort and fidelity to the program 
model. For example, a recent study funded by the US 
Department of Education (the Enhanced Reading Op- 
portunities study, or ERO) identified 9th grade students 
who were two to five years behind grade level in literacy 
and randomly assigned these struggling readers to ei- 
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"One year of a supplemental literacy 
intervention is simply not by itself, a 
sufficient response to the size of the 
deficits struggling readers face." 

ther a group that received intensive literacy supports or 
a group that experienced “business as usual” in the 9th 
grade — which typically meant an elective class of some 
sort. These supports consisted of year-long, small group 
(12-15 students), 45 minute supplemental literacy pro- 
grams that typically replaced a 9th grade elective course. 
The programs focused on motivation and engagement, 
reading fluency (the ability to read quickly and accurate- 
ly), vocabulary, comprehension, phonics and phonemic 
awareness (for those who needed it), and writing. At the 
end of one year, the study showed that the intervention 
in question had a statistically significant, positive impact 
on student literacy outcomes. However, the estimated im- 
pacts in the schools that initiated the program earlier in 
the school year and implemented the program in align- 
ment with the intended model were nearly twice as large 
as the sample average, while effects in the sites with 
poor implementation were essentially non-existent.®' 
The evidence on interventions for struggling read- 
ers also clearly indicates that, if students are to catch up 
by the time they are scheduled to complete high school, 
they will need to make much more progress than can be 
generated by one year of instruction and support. Evalu- 
ations suggest that - even when implementation is good 
- one year of a supplemental literacy intervention is sim- 
ply not, by itself, a sufficient response to the size of the 
deficits these students face. For example, at the begin- 
ning of the 9th grade the struggling readers selected for 
the ERO study averaged reading comprehension scores 
equivalent to a grade level of 5.1. On average, these stu- 
dents received approximately 11.3 hours of small group 
instruction and support in literacy per month, for just 
under 8 months. Even at the sites with more effective im- 
plementation and longer program durations, at the end 








of the 9th grade, students receiving the intervention av- 
eraged comprehension scores equivalent to a grade level 
score of just 6.2.®^ While this exceeded the control group 
average of 5.9, the intervention still left these students 
approximately four years behind. 

To be fair, the impacts reported were from the first 
year of program implementation, and effectiveness 
tends to grow over the life of an intervention. Never- 
theless, this pattern of findings has several important 
implications. First of all, it suggests that these sorts of 
supports should be ratcheted up in terms of intensity, 
implementation, and reach. Districts should attempt 
to increase both the percent of struggling readers who 
have access to these programs, and the amount and du- 
ration of the support these students receive within these 
programs. In addition, districts should attempt to ensure 
that the programs are implemented with fidelity to the 
fundamental design. Though not as productive as we 
would like, these interventions are significantly better 
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than business as usual, and the evidence suggests that 
amplifying the intensity of implementation may yield a 
payoff in terms of their effectiveness. Moreover, in the 
absence of a more effective, proven alternative, it would 
be unwise to abandon an approach with proven (albeit 
limited) effects in favor of programs and practices that 
have yet to be subjected to rigorous study. 

These findings also strongly suggest that identifying 
struggling readers, diagnosing their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and providing them with targeted, intensive 
support should be a process that is in place throughout 
upper elementary and secondary school, rather than be- 
ing concentrated at particular points in the system, such 
as the 9th grade. Given the size of the plausible effects of 
(even intensive) literacy interventions over the course of 
one year, school systems cannot afford to wait for defi- 
cits to accumulate to start providing additional supports 
for struggling readers. The longer students go without re- 
ceiving the support they need, the larger the deficit may 
become and the shorter the available time frame within 
which the deficit can be addressed. Similarly, school sys- 
tems should expect that - even if they intervene in earlier 
grades - there will still be students who continue to need 
supplementary literacy supports and interventions as 
they progress through the education system. Finally, the 
difficulty of successfully remediating students who have 
fallen behind underscores the importance of including 
the core components of effective literacy instruction in 
the instructional program from the outset. 

I Schools should employ instructional 

strategies aimed at increasing student 

engagement and motivation to read. 

Given the crucial role played by student motivation 
in the development of reading skills, any comprehen- 
sive plan to improve literacy outcomes should include 
strategies for increasing student motivation and interest 
in reading. For example, increasing the amount of high- 
quality discussion of reading content is frequently cited 
as an important factor in engaging students in higher 



"School systems cannot afford to wait for 
deficits to accumulate to start providing 
additional supports for struggling readers. " 

level reading coursework.®^ One meta-analysis of stud- 
ies investigating the effects of different instructional 
practices on student motivation cited the importance of 
providing opportunities for students to collaborate with 
their peers in discussion groups, along with the use of 
interesting texts and a certain amount of choice and au- 
tonomy in choosing reading materials.®'' 

However, it is important to note two limitations in 
the research base. There are simply not a lot of studies 
tracking the effects of motivation-enhancing strategies 
on reading outcomes, and the studies that are available 
are not as rigorous or definitive as those looking at the ef- 
fects of explicit literacy instruction. Still, the research is 
clear that student motivation is an important, determin- 
ing factor of the success with which students respond to 
literacy instruction and develop important literacy skills. 
Furthermore, we know that teachers can impact student 
motivation through the texts they use and the way they 
structure their assignments and classrooms.®® While fur- 
ther research is needed to determine which motivational 
strategies are most effective, and with which students, 
schools should aim to address student engagement in 
their efforts to advance adolescent literacy. 

I Districts should provide their teaching corps 
with professional development focused on 
specific strategies for direct instruction 
in vocabulary and comprehension. 

I Teacher training programs and certification 
requirements should be enhanced to 
include substantially greater amounts 
of training in literacy instruction. 

If urban districts are to incorporate explicit in- 
struction in vocabulary and comprehension into the 
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instructional core and provide targeted support to 
struggling students in grades 4-12, they will need to 
provide their teachers with the training necessary to 
support these reforms.®® The available research sug- 
gests that professional development is a potentially 
effective strategy for improving student reading out- 
comes.®^ For example, the majority of studies reviewed 
by the National Reading Panel indicated that profes- 
sional development in reading was an effective means 
of both changing practice and producing higher stu- 
dent achievement.®® More research is still needed to 
determine the particular types of training that would 
be most effective, understand the circumstances un- 
der which impacts are maximized, and expand the 
findings on professional development at the second- 
ary school level. However, both the nature of the 
teacher knowledge deficit and the available evidence 
on the effects of professional development suggest 
that substantial investments in relevant, high-quality, 
focused in-service training are necessary to generate 
systematic improvements in 
adolescent literacy. 

However, it is unlikely 
that urban school districts 
can close the gap between 
pre-service training and cer- 
tification requirements in 
literacy on their own. Despite 
the obvious need, pre-service 
training does not provide 
most teachers with the skills 
required to meet their stu- 
dents’ literacy needs. In order to address this problem, 
requirements for teacher certification and the nature of 
teachers’ pre-service preparation - for elementary and 
secondary school teachers - must evolve to emphasize 
the role of vocabulary and comprehension skills in the 
development of academic content knowledge, as well as 
exposure to and practice in delivering effective literacy 
instruction. 



I Urban districts should develop concrete, intensive 
plans for leading, monitoring and supporting 
the implementation of effective strategies for 
improving adolescent literacy outcomes. 

Unfortunately, the current research literature 
provides little in the way of conclusive guidance for 
achieving effective implementation of particular strat- 
egies at the classroom level, and suggests that actual 
changes in instructional practice are often difficult to 
achieve — particularly on a system-wide basis.®® How- 
ever, observational research studies of large urban 
school districts that have in fact made progress sug- 
gest several potential strategies or principles districts 
should consider.^® 

First, district leadership should articulate a clear 
vision for reform that includes a concrete direction 
for instructional practice around literacy. Several re- 
search studies show that a clear vision on the part 
of central office leadership for the type of instruction 

that should be provided to stu- 
dents, combinedwithaspecific 
strategy for monitoring and 
supporting implementation 
of these changes in practice 
and a commitment to ensur- 
ing that these changes are 
implemented, are often defin- 
ing characteristics of districts 
that succeed in improving el- 
ementary achievement. The 
specific supports employed 
often include coaching; the use of data to monitor 
student progress; and mechanisms for assessing the 
implementation of desired practices, reporting these 
results back to the central office and/or central office 
intermediaries, and holding schools and teachers ac- 
countable for implementation and results.^' 

There is also evidence that - if done well - provid- 
ing common planning time for teachers to share their 
experiences, discuss instructional strategies, and work 



"Substantia! investments in 
relevant, high-quality, focused 
professional development are 
necessary to generate systematic 
improvements in adolescent 
literacy " 
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together to address implementation challenges is an im- 
portant element of instructional changeJ^ This is likely 
to be particularly true for the somewhat more complex 
instructional changes required at the secondary level. 
Common planning time is also an important opportuni- 
ty to coordinate instruction across classes and subjects 
and to discuss the progress of particular students so 
that instructional supports can be adjusted to better 
meet their needs. 

I Districts should employ benchmark tests that 
assess students' literacy needs at regular 
intervals throughout the year, and train their 
teachers, principals, and key district staff 
to interpret and respond to these data. 

Effective systems for assessing student needs, 
monitoring progress, deciding on interventions, and 
directing support are particularly important tools - if 
not absolute prerequisites - for providing system-wide 
supports for improved literacy.^^ Urban school districts 
need systems for assessing student progress toward 
clearly established literacy goals, diagnosing students’ 
specific strengths and weaknesses in this area, analyz- 
ing and disseminating this information in a timely and 
efficient manner to teachers, principals, and key district 
staff, and guiding students and teachers toward the ap- 
propriate instructional responses. 

In fact, making progress in literacy will require urban 
school districts to track student literacy progress well 
before high school. Districts should develop strategies 
and systems for measuring student progress in vocabu- 
lary development and reading comprehension at regular 
intervals throughout each year and at the end of each 
school year. These systems should be implemented in 
each grade from the upper elementary grades through 
the end of high school. In order for these systems to gen- 
erate leverage for improving literacy, districts will have to 
ensure that principals and teachers monitor and respond 
to these data. This requires establishing expectations 
around the interpretation and use of data and providing 



systems for ensuring that these expectations are met at 
the central office, school, and classroom levels.^'* 

I Districts, states, and the federal government should 
develop meaningful standards for measuring 
literacy skills in upper elementary, middle, and 
high school, and strategies for holding students 
and teachers accountable for reaching them. 

Though the emphasis of this brief is on the impli- 
cations of what we know about adolescent literacy for 
policy and practice in urban districts, it is hardly real- 
istic to think that progress in this arena is unaffected 
by the states and federal government. Of particular im- 
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portance in this regard are the standards set by state 
governments and their appropriateness as a tool for 
guiding and supporting meaningful progress in literacy. 
Many argue that the NAEP represents more rigorous 
standards than those currently in place in most states, 
and, though not perfect, more closely represent the 
standards of learning that our citizens must meet if they 
are to succeed in post-secondary education and com- 
pete in the global labor market. Though many states 
and districts are not yet making sufficient progress on 
their own standards, it is possible for schools to make 
progress on these state standards and still fail to pro- 
vide students with the literacy skills they will need in 
secondary school and post-secondary education or 
employment. This is underscored by studies that note 
disparities in scores and progress on state tests versus 
the NAEP.^5 



States need to assess carefully whether their 
standards for English Language Arts and other as- 
sociated assessments measure the vocabulary and 
literacy skills students must master in order to make 
true progress. Based on these standards, states and 
districts should develop curricular frameworks and 
instructional guidelines that illustrate and support the 
use of explicit teaching strategies that address these 
skills. They should also develop formative and sum- 
mative assessments that accurately reflect students’ 
progress toward developing these skills - something 
which the field currently lacks.^® This entire process, 
of course, is made much more difficult by the patch- 
work of fifty different state standards, and would be 
dramatically simplified by the presence of clear na- 
tional standards — particularly those pertaining to 
the vocabulary and comprehension skills required to 
access academic content. 

Conclusion 



It is difficult to imagine making meaningful progress 
in education reform without dramatically improving 
urban students’ literacy outcomes. Building the capac- 
ity of students in the late elementary and secondary 
grades to comprehend what they read, understand the 
complexity and subtlety of texts of various lengths and 
genres, synthesize meaning from those texts, and ap- 
ply their understanding to a broad array of other texts 
and situations is critical for reforming urban schools 
and enabling them to raise academic attainment to com- 
petitive levels. Addressing this challenge will require 
the investment of considerable resources, the energy of 
committed individuals, and considerably more research 
on what works. 

Focusing on the goal of academic literacy is a 
first step in addressing this challenge. Leaders in 
urban education should make this an explicit prior- 
ity, setting explicit, measurable goals for progress in 
the vocabulary and comprehension skills required 
to engage academic texts. We must then support 
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the achievement of these goals by making explic- 
it instruction in vocabulary and comprehension a 
centerpiece of the instructional program from late 
elementary through the end of high school and pro- 
viding teachers with the substantial training and 
support necessary to implement these changes and 
sustain them over time. 

Urban districts cannot do this alone. There are sev- 
eral issues that must be addressed at the state and 
federal levels to maximize the chances for improve- 
ment. Providing a teaching corps that is prepared to 
address this issue will require federal policymakers to 
approach the issue of Highly Qualified Teachers more 
comprehensively, and will necessitate states revisiting 
their teacher credentialing mandates and literacy stan- 
dards. In addition, teacher education programs should 
move to dramatically increase their emphasis on litera- 
cy instruction. 

States must also carefully address whether their 
English Language Arts standards and assessments tru- 
ly address the skills and knowledge required to engage 
rigorous academic content. They should work to sup- 
port and facilitate the development of both interim and 
summative assessments that effectively measure these 
skills. Finally, this entire process is made more difficult 
by the lack of clear national standards for fundamental 
literacy skills. 

Improving student literacy in urban districts will 
also require a considerable investment of resources 
to mount interventions and support research on effec- 
tive strategies. This will most likely entail new funding 
from both the state and federal levels to support the 
programs and professional development that will be 
needed at the local level to do what we already know 
needs to be done to bolster instruction in vocabulary 
and comprehension. 

Additional funding will also be needed to conduct 
research to fill in the gaps in our knowledge about the 
most effective strategies for boosting academic achieve- 
ment. For instance, though we know explicit support for 
vocabulary and comprehension skills is necessary, it is 



still not entirely clear which particular strategies and 
techniques (or combinations thereof) are most effective 
in building adolescents vocabulary and comprehension 
skills. We are even less clear about the specific nature of 
the professional development needed to build the capac- 
ity of teachers to deliver effective instruction in these 
areas, much less about how to bring these instructional 
strategies to scale. 

'Improving student literacy in urban 
districts will require a considerable 
investment of resources to mount 
interventions and support research on 
effective strategies.” 

Finally, local school districts - particularly urban 
school systems - will need to think more critically 
about how they use the resources they currently have 
to improve adolescent literacy. This may mean ensur- 
ing more effective use of extended-time programming, 
literacy coaches, walkthrough systems, and common 
planning time, or the redeployment of federal Title 
f and Title If funds toward literacy programs and in- 
terventions. ft may also mean that urban schools will 
have to restructure their professional development of- 
ferings in order to enhance literacy instruction. And it 
may mean that urban schools put more of their scarce 
dollars into data systems that can better track stu- 
dent progress in literacy throughout the school year 
and across the grades, and ensure stronger account- 
ability for results. 

The ability of our nation’s urban schools to improve 
academic achievement and reduce racial and socio-eco- 
nomic performance gaps, stem the flood of dropouts, 
and meet the nation’s growing demand for an educated 
citizenry will ultimately depend on our ability to im- 
prove adolescent literacy outcomes. The stakes could 
not be higher. 
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